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Preface 



During the almost three decades that the annual reports to Congress on the implementation of the 
Individuals with Disabilities Education Act (IDEA) have been published, these documents have 
undergone several minor stylistic changes and one major substantive redesign and refocus. In 1997, the 
Office of Special Education Programs (OSEP) adopted a policy-oriented approach to the annual report to 
Congress. The results of this shift were first seen in the 1998 annual report, which used a four-section 
modular format. The 2002 Annual Report to Congress was the fifth and last volume to include four 
sections. 

The implementation of the No Child Left Behind Act beginning in 2002 amplified the importance 
of accountability and results in the annual report to Congress. As the President’s Commission on 
Excellence in Special Education^ pointed out, this emphasis means that Congress and the public must 
receive assurance that federal funds are well spent. 

The 2003 Annual Report to Congress was redesigned to focus on results and accountability; make 
the report more useful to Congress, parents, each state and other stakeholders; and use a more readable 
and user-friendly style. It focused on key state performance data in accordance with the recommendations 
of the President’s Commission. 

The 2004 Annual Report to Congress continued this format. It updated the national picture based 
on state-reported data and information from OSEP’s National Assessment of the Implementation of 
IDEA. The state profiles were revised to reflect OSEP’s Government Performance and Results Act 
indicators and to provide a baseline for showing trends in states’ data. The report provided rank-order 
tables used by OSEP’s monitoring division and included the state-reported data tables. 

The 2005 Annual Report to Congress also follows this format. Volume 1 focuses on the children 
and students being served under IDEA and provides profiles of individual states’ special education 
environments. Volume 2 of the 2005 Annual Report to Congress contains the state-reported data tables 
developed from OSEP’s Data Analysis System (DANS). OSEP’s goal in separating the text of the report 
from the extensive tables is to make the report usable to all readers. The latest tables are also posted on 
http://www.IDEAdata.org. 



’ U.S. Department of Education, Office of Special Education and Rehabilitative Services, A New Era: Revitalizing Special 
Education for Children and Their Families, Washington, DC, 2002. 
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Vol. 1 contains the following three sections: 



Section 1. The National Picture 

Section 1 contains the child/student-focused material, presented in a question-and-answer format. 
It contains three subsections: infants and toddlers served under IDEA, Part C; children ages 3 through 5 
served under IDEA, Part B; and students ages 6 through 21 served under IDEA, Part B. Information 
available about each group of children/students is presented in the different subsections. To the extent 
possible, the data are presented through graphics, short tables^ and bulleted text. 

Section 2. The State Picture 

Section 2 of the report contains state-level performance data. These state profdes include number 
of school districts, public school enrollment, per-pupil expenditures and percentage of children living 
below the poverty level. For Part B, the profdes also report data for OSEP’s performance goals for 
graduation and dropout. For Part C, the profdes include the lead agency for early intervention services 
and the number of infants and toddlers receiving early intervention services. The profdes also show the 
percentage of infants and toddlers served under Part C. 

Section 3. Rank-Order Tables 

Section 3 presents tables of states rank-ordered by their reported data for exiting, dropout, 
educational environments, early intervention services and early intervention settings. OSEP uses these 
tables as part of its monitoring activities. 

Please note that throughout this report, the terms infants and toddlers with disabilities, children 
with disabilities and students with disabilities refer to recipients of services under IDEA, Part C or Part B. 
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A number of figures and tables refer to data for the outlying areas. These areas are American Samoa, Guam, the Northern 
Mariana Islands and the Virgin Islands. 




Key Findings 



The 27th Annual Report to Congress showcases the data collected from states and some of the 
national studies that make up the Office of Special Education Programs’ (OSEP) National Assessment of 
the Implementation of IDEA. Some key findings about the national picture from the report are presented 
below. 

The National Picture 



Infants and Toddlers Served Under IDEA, Part C 

• In 2003, early intervention services under IDEA, Part C were being provided to 272,454 
children ages birth through 2. A total of 269,596 children received services in the 50 states 
and the District of Columbia, representing 2.2 percent of the birth-through-2 population in 
those jurisdictions. Between 1994 and 2003, the total number of children served under IDEA, 
Part C, grew 64.8 percent. The largest increase in the percentage of infants and toddlers 
served under IDEA, Part C, occurred for 2-year-olds (Pages 10 and 12). 

• In 2003, American Indian children were more likely to receive early intervention services 
than were children of all other raciaPethnic groups combined; the same was true for white 
(not Hispanic) children (Page 13). 

• In 2002, a total of 79.5 percent of infants and toddlers being served under Part C received 
their early intervention services primarily in the home. This is an increase from 1996 of 24.2 
percentage points (Page 15). 

• In 2002, the largest gain in the percentage of children served in the combined settings of the 
home and programs for typically developing children was made for eligible black infants and 
toddlers. The percentage of black infants and toddlers in these combined settings increased 
from 63.3 percent in 1998 to 79.5 percent in 2002 (Page 17). 

• In 2002-03, about two-thirds of Part C infants and toddlers were determined eligible for 
Part B services when they turned age 3. For every racial/ethnic group, more than 60 percent 
of children exiting part C at age 3 were eligible for Part B services; however, Hispanic and 
black children were more likely than other racial groups to have their Part B eligibility 
undetermined by their third birthday (Page 17). 

Children Ages 3 Through 5 Served Under IDEA, Part B 

• In 2003, Part B served 680,142 children ages 3 through 5. This is a 38.3 percent growth in the 
number of children served since 1993. Of these children, 670,750 were served in the 50 
states, the District of Columbia and Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA) schools, representing 5.8 
percent of U.S. children ages 3 through 5 (Page 20). 

• In 2003, black children ages 3 through 5 were just as likely to be served under Part B as all 
other racial/ethnic groups combined (Page 23). 
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• In 2003, more than one-third of children ages 3 through 5 with disabilities received all their 
special education and related services in early childhood settings with nondisabled peers. 
Almost a third more received all special education and related services in early childhood 
special education settings. White children were more likely to receive special education and 
related services in the home than any other racial/ethnic group (Pages 25-26). 

Students Ages 6 Through 21 Served Under IDEA, Part B 

• In 2003, special education and related services under IDEA, Part B were being provided to 
6,046,051 students ages 6 through 21. Of these, 5,971,495 were served in the 50 states, the 
District of Columbia and BIA schools. This number represents 9. 1 percent of the U.S. general 
population ages 6 through 21 (Page 28). 

• The percentage of the population receiving special education and related services varies by 
race/ethnicity. In 2003, the percentage receiving special education (i.e., the risk index) was 
largest for American Indian/Alaska Native students (13.8 percent), followed by black (12.4 
percent), white (8.7 percent), Hispanic (8.2 percent) and Asian/Pacific Islander (4.5 percent) 
students (Page 38). 

• About one in six students who were ages 6 through 12 in school year 1999-2000 and 
receiving special education services was reported as no longer receiving special education 
services by the end of school year 2001-02 (Page 41). 

• In 2003, almost half of all students with disabilities (49.9 percent) were educated for most of 
their school day in the regular classroom (Page 43). 

• In 2002-03, some 51.9 percent of the students ages 14 and older with disabilities graduated 
with a regular high school diploma, and 33.6 percent exited school by dropping out (Page 
44). The graduation rate was highest for Asian/Pacific Islander and white students and lowest 
for black students with disabilities (Pages 50 and 53). 

• Secondary students with emotional disturbance are more likely to be male, black and to live 
in poverty than secondary students in the general student population (Page 55). 

• In 2002, finding competitive employment was the most commonly stated primary transition 
goal for secondary students with emotional disturbance (53 percent); half of secondary 
students with emotional disturbance had a primary transition goal of living independently 
(Page 56). 
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Data Sources Used in This Report 



The text and graphics contained in the 27th Annual Report to Congress were developed primarily 
from data from the Office of Special Education Programs’ (OSEP) Data Analysis System (DANS). 

DANS is a repository for all the data mandated by the Individuals with Disabilities Education Act (IDEA) 
to be collected from states annually. These data include the number of infants and toddlers being served 
under Part C of IDEA and the settings in which they receive program services as well as their transition at 
age 3 out of Part C. The states also report early intervention services provided to this population and the 
personnel who are providing services. For Part B, states report the number of children and students who 
are being served, the educational environments in which they receive education, disciplinary actions that 
affect them, information on their exiting the program and the personnel providing educational services to 
them. 



Most of the DANS data presented in vol. 1 are included in the tables in vol. 2. Tables and 
graphics that display these data include a footnote referencing the source table in vol. 2. Other data in vol. 
1 were generated directly from the DANS data repository. These tables and graphics reference DANS and 
may include certain data not tied to specific vol. 2 table references (e.g., the 1993 data in tables 1-3 and 1- 
5). DANS data are tabulated from the data collection forms; they are not published reports. All federal 
data collection forms must be approved by the Office of Management and Budget (0MB). The 0MB 
approval number for each of the forms is provided in the source citation. 

A number of titles of figures and tables refer to fall of a particular year, and the corresponding 
source notes indicate that the data were updated as of July 3 1 , 2004 (the same is true for source tables in 
vol. 2). This is because much of the Part B and Part C data included in this report are from snapshots of 
the database maintained by DANS. OSEP permits states to update data as necessary after original state 
submissions; however, snapshots are used to prepare analyses for the annual reports to Congress. The use 
of snapshots ensures that the data are not revised while reports are being produced. It also ensures the 
accuracy of the presentation and analysis of data for the reports and facilitates the Department of 
Education review process. Certain other categories of data (e.g., exiting and discipline) are collected over 
the course of a year. Unless noted otherwise, the year spans in titles of figures and tables refer to school 
years. 
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State-reported data from DANS for Part C used in this report consist of the following: 



Child Count Dec. 1,2003* 

Program Settings Dec. 1,2002* 

Early Intervention Services Dec. 1 , 2002 

Exiting Cumulative, state-determined 12-month reporting 

period, 2002-03 

*Iowa and Maryland used the last Friday in October reporting date for these data. 

State-reported data from DANS for Part B used in this report consist of the following: 

Child Count Dec. 1,2003* 

Educational Environments Dec. 1,2003* 

Exiting Cumulative, state-determined 12-month reporting 

period, 2002-03 

Discipline School year 2002-03 

Personnel On or about Dec. 1, 2002 

*Alaska, the Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA) schools, Iowa, Maryland and Texas used the last Friday in October 
reporting date for these data. 

Note to reader: Within these categories of data are various subcategories of data, some of which 
require detailed descriptors.^ These detailed descriptors are italicized when references are made within 
text or notes in order to clarify that the reference is to a grouping of data. In table and figure titles, this 
rule is not followed with one exception: In sets of tables in which the distinguishing factor is a 
subcategory of data, that subcategory is italicized in order to highlight the variable for the reader. Such 
sets of tables appear in Section 3 (Rank-Order Tables) of vol. 1 and throughout vol. 2. 

In addition to data from DANS, this report presents information from OSEP’s National 
Assessment of the Implementation of IDEA, specifically from the Special Education Elementary 
Eongitudinal Study (SEEES) and the National Eongitudinal Transition Study-2 (NETS2)."^ Other data 
sources used in this annual report to Congress were: the National Center for Education Statistics’ (NCES) 
Common Core of Data (CCD), the U.S. Census Bureau and the National Early Childhood Technical 



^ A list of these data categories or subcategories for Part C is also available at the beginning of the Part C Data Notes in 

appendix A. A list of the data categories or subcategories for Part B is also available at the beginning of the Part B Data Notes 
in appendix B. 

Data in this report from OSEP studies are based on analyses of information from databases that are not accessible to the 
general public. 
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Assistance Center (NECTAC).^ Following are brief descriptions of all these data sources. Further general 
information about each data source can be found through the Web site at the end of the description. Each 
URF given below was last accessed on July 25, 2007.® 

Special Education Elementary Longitudinal Study (SEELS) 

The Special Education Elementary Eongitudinal Study is a study of school-age students receiving 
special education services and is being conducted for OSEP by SRI International and Westat. From 2000 
to 2006, SEEES will document the school experiences of a national sample of students as they move from 
elementary to middle school and from middle to high school. One important feature of SEEES is that it 
does not look at students' educational, social, vocational and personal development at a single point in 
time. Rather, it is designed to assess changes in these areas over time. 

SEEES involves a large, nationally representative sample of students in special education who 
were ages 6 through 12 in 1999. Students were selected randomly from rosters of students in special 
education provided by local education agencies and state-operated special schools for the deaf and blind 
that agreed to participate in the study. Statistical summaries generated from SEEES will generalize to 
special education students nationally as a group, to each of the 1 3 federal special education disability 
categories and to each single-year age cohort. Data in this report are from the SEEES 200 1 and 2002 
Parent Interviews and School Program Questionnaires. Additional information about SEEES can be found 
at http://www.seels.net. 

National Longitudinal Transition Study-2 (NLTS2) 

The National Longitudinal Transition Study-2 is a follow-up of the original NLTS, conducted 
from 1985 through 1993. The NLTS2 is being conducted for OSEP by SRI International with assistance 
from Westat and RTI International. NETS2 includes 1 1,276 students nationwide who were ages 13 
through 16 and in at least seventh grade at the start of the study in 2000. The study is collecting 
information over a nine-year period from parents, students and schools and will provide a national picture 
of the experiences and achievements of young people as they transition into early adulthood. The study 
will: 



^ Specific data from non-OSEP sources were primarily used to determine percentages for the snapshots of data mentioned 
earlier and to develop other comparisons and data analyses. 

® Please note that when the source for specific data in this report is a Web site, the access date goes back in time to when data 
were originally gathered for preparing the analyses, figures and tables that appear herein. 
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• Describe the characteristics of secondary school students in special education and their 
households; 

• Describe the secondary school experiences of students in special education, including their 
schools, school programs, related services and extracurricular activities; 

• Describe the experiences of students once they leave secondary school, including adult 
programs and services, social activities, etc.; 

• Measure the secondary school and postschool outcomes of students in the education, 
employment, social and residential domains; and 

• Identify factors in students' secondary school and postschool experiences that contribute to 
positive outcomes. 

Data in this report are derived from the NLTS2 Wave 1 Parent Interviews, 2001; Wave 1 
Student’s School Program Survey, 2002; and Regular Education Teacher Survey, 2002. More information 
can be found at http://www.nlts2.org. 

National Center for Education Statistics (NCES) 

The National Center for Education Statistics is the primary federal entity for collecting and 
analyzing data that are related to education in the United States and other nations. NCES is located within 
the U.S. Department of Education, Institute of Education Sciences. 

NCES fulfdls a congressional mandate to collect, collate, analyze and report complete statistics 
on the condition of American education; conduct research and publish reports; and review and report on 
education activities internationally. NCES statistics and publications are used by Congress, other federal 
agencies, state education agencies, educational organizations, the news media, researchers and the public. 
More information can be found at http://nces.ed.gov. 

Common Core of Data (CCD) 

Additional data come from the NCES Common Core of Data. The CCD is the Department of 
Education's primary database on public elementary and secondary education in the United States. 

Updated annually, CCD is a comprehensive, national statistical database of all public elementary and 
secondary schools and school districts that contains data that are designed to be comparable across all 
states. 
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CCD comprises five surveys sent to state education departments. Most of the data are obtained 
from administrative records maintained by the state education agencies. Statistical information is 
collected annually from public elementary and secondary schools, public school districts and the 50 
states, the District of Columbia, Department of Defense schools, Puerto Rico and the outlying areas. Thi s 
report uses information from the CCD for 2003-04, as noted in the text. For more information on CCD, 
see http://nces.ed.gov/ccd/aboutCCD.asp. 

U.S. Census Bureau 

Each year, the Population Estimates Program of the U.S. Census Bureau publishes estimates of 
the resident population for each state and county. Members of the Armed Forces on active duty stationed 
outside the United States, military dependents living abroad and other U.S. citizens living abroad are not 
included in these estimates. These population estimates are produced by age, sex, race and Flispanic 
origin. The state population estimates are solely the sum of the county population estimates. The 
reference date for county estimates is July 1 . 

Estimates are used as follows: (1) in determining federal funding allocations, (2) in calculating 
percentages for vital rates and per capita time series, (3) as survey controls, and (4) in monitoring recent 
demographic changes. With each new issue of July 1 estimates, the estimates for prior years are revised 
back to the last census. Previously published estimates are superseded and archived. See the Census 
Bureau’s document Estimates and Projections Area Documentation: State and County Total Population 
Estimates for more information about how population estimates are produced. More information can be 
found at http://www.census.gov. 

National Early Childhood Technical Assistance Center (NECTAC) 

The National Early Childhood Technical Assistance Center supports the implementation of the 
early childhood provisions of IDEA. Its mission is to strengthen service systems to ensure that children 
ages birth through 5 with disabilities and their families receive and benefit from high-quality, culturally 
appropriate and family-centered supports and services. 

NECTAC works with administrators from all states and other U.S. jurisdictions responsible for 
planning and implementing services under IDEA. It also works collaboratively with states and partners to 
target long-term systems change and improvement. More information about NECTAC can be found at 
http://www.nectac.org. 
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Section 1 



The National Picture 




Infants and Toddlers Served Under IDEA, Part C 



The Education of the Handicapped Act Amendments of 1986 established the Early Intervention 
Program for Infants and Toddlers with Disabilities under Part H (now Part C) of IDEA. The program 
assists states in developing and implementing a statewide, comprehensive, coordinated, multidisciplinary, 
interagency system to make early intervention services available to all children with disabilities from birth 
through age 2 and their families. 

This program is based on the premise that early intervention in the lives of children with 
disabilities and their families provides greater opportunities for improving developmental outcomes. 

Part C figures and tables present data for the 50 states and the District of Columbia. Bureau of 
Indian Affairs (BIA) schools do not report Part C data and thus are not included in these counts. However, 
where indicated in the footnotes, the figures and tables do include data from Puerto Rico and the outlying 
areas: American Samoa, Guam, the Northern Mariana Islands and the Virgin Islands. 
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Trends in the Numbers and Percentages of Infants and Toddlers Served Under IDEA, 
Parte 



How many infants and toddlers receive early intervention services? 

Table 1-1. Number of infants and toddlers receiving early intervention services under IDEA, 
Part C, and the percentage of population served: Fall 1994 through fall 2003 



Year 


Total served under Part C (birth through 2) 


Birth-through -2 
population in the 
50 states and DC 


Percentage'* of 
birth-through -2 
population receiving 
services under 
Part C in the 50 
states and DC 


For the 50 states, 
DC, Puerto Rico and 
the outlying areas 


For the 50 states 
and DC only 


1994 b 


165,351 


160,889 


11,714,659 


1.4 


1995 


177,281 


172,234 


11,552,698 


1.5 


1996 


186,527 


181,504 


11,424,715 


1.6 


1997 


196,337 


192,469 


11,362,331 


1.7 


1998 


187,355 


184,362 


11,350,630 


1.6 


1999 


206,108 


202,718 


11,417,776 


1.8 


2000 


232,810 


229,150 


11,482,486 


2.0 


2001 


245,775 


242,255 


11,698,804 


2.1 


2002 


268,735 


265,549 


11,897,408 


2.2 


2003 


272,454 


269,596 


12,048,310 


2.2 



Sources: U.S. Department of Education, Office of Special Education Programs, Data Analysis System (DANS), “OMB 
#1820-0557: “Infants and Toddlers Receiving Early Intervention Services in Accordance with Part C,” 1994-2003. Data updated 
as of July 31, 2004. Also tables 6-1, 6-3 and C-2 in vol. 2 of this report. The data for 2002 were revised since the 26th Annual 
Report to Congress on the Implementation of IDEA. Thirteen states revised their child count for 2002. 

U.S. Bureau of the Census. Population data for 1994 through 1999 accessed April 2004 from http://www.census.gov/popest/ 
archives/EST90INTERCENSAL/STCH-Intercensal/STCH-ICEN1994.txt through STCH-ICEN1999.txt. Population data for 
2000 through 2003 accessed October 2004 from http://www.census.gov/popest/data/states/files/STCH-6R.CSV. 

“Percentage of population is calculated by dividing the number of children served under IDEA, Part C, by the general U.S. 
population estimates for children in this age range for that year. The result was multiplied by 100 to produce a percentage. 

'’Prior to 1994, Part C data were collected differently and, thus, are not comparable. 



• In 2003, early intervention services under IDEA, Part C were being provided to 272,454 
children ages birth through 2. Of these, 269,596 received services in the 50 states and the 
District of Columbia. This number represents 2.2 percent of the birth-through-2 population. 

• Twenty-four of 50 states served at least 2.2 percent of their individual state’s birth-through-2 
population under IDEA (see table 6-1 in vol. 2). 

• Between 1994 and 2003, the total number of children served under IDEA, Part C grew from 
165,351 to 272,454. This is an increase of 107,103 children, or 64.8 percent. The apparent 
decline in the number of children served in 1998 is the result of a data-reporting problem in 
one state. If this state is removed from the trend data, the number of children receiving early 
intervention services did not decline during this period. 
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Has the percentage of the birth-through-2 population served under IDEA, Part C changed over time? 

• In the 50 states and the District of Columbia, the percentage of the birth-through-2 population 
receiving early intervention services under Part C increased between 1 994 and 2003 (see note 
above about the apparent decline in 1998). On Dec. 1, 1994, Part C served 1.4 percent of 
children ages birth through 2. By 2002, this percentage was up to 2.2 percent and remained at 
2.2 percent in 2003. 



Does the percentage of the population served under IDEA, Part C vary by child’s age? 

Figure 1-1. Percentage® of the population served under IDEA, Part C, by age: Fall 1994*’ through 
fall 2003 




Sources: U.S. Department of Education, Office of Special Education Programs, Data Analysis System (DANS), OMB 
#1820-0557: “Infants and Toddlers Receiving Early Intervention Services in Accordance with Part C,” 1994-2003. Data updated 
as of July 31, 2004. Also tables 6-1, 6-3 and C-2 in vol. 2 of this report. These data are for the 50 states and the District of 
Columbia. 

U.S. Bureau of the Census. Population data for 1994 through 1999 accessed April 2004 from http://www.census.gov/popest/ 
archives/EST90INTERCENSAL/STCH-IntercensaVSTCH-ICEN1994.txt through STCH-ICEN1999.txt. Population data for 
2000 through 2003 accessed October 2004 from http://www.census.gov/popest/data/states/files/STCH-6R.CSV. 

'“Percentage of population is calculated by dividing the number of children served under IDEA, Part C in the 50 states and District 
of Columbia, by the general U.S. population estimates for children in their jurisdictions in this age range for that year. The result 
was multiplied by 100 to produce a percentage. 

'“Prior to 1994, Part C data were collected differently and, thus, are not comparable. 
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• Although the percentage of the general population served under IDEA Part C has increased 
for each of the age years served, the increase was largest for 2-year-olds. In 1994, 2 percent 
of 2-year-olds were served under Part C. By 2003, 3.6 percent of children this age were 
served. 

• The percentage of 1 -year-olds in the general population receiving early intervention services 
under Part C increased from 1.4 percent in 1994 to 2.1 percent in 2003. 

• The percentage of children in the general population under 1 year of age receiving early 
intervention services under Part C increased from 0.8 percent in 1994 to 1.0 percent in 2003. 



For the population of infants and toddlers, what differences exist among racial/ethnic groups with respect 
to the percentage receiving services under IDEA, Part C? 

Risk ratios compare the proportion of a particular racial/ethnic group served under Part C to the 
proportion so served among the other racial/ethnic groups combined. For example, if racial/ethnic group 
X has a risk ratio of 2.0 for receipt of early intervention services, that group’s likelihood of receiving 
early intervention services is twice as great as for all the other racial/ethnic groups combined. In the table 
below, the risk ratio of 0.9 for Hispanic infants and toddlers indicates that Hispanic infants and toddlers 
are just slightly less likely to receive early intervention services than are their age peers from the other 
raciaPethnic groups combined. 
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Table 1-2. Risk ratios for infants and toddlers birth through age 2 served under IDEA, Part C, by 
race/ethnicity: Fall 2003 



Race/ethnicity 


Child 

counC 


U.S. 

population, 
birth 
through 2 


Risk index’’ 


Risk index 
for all 
other" 


Risk ratio'’ 


American Indian/Alaska Native 


2,634 


106,924 


2.5 


2.2 


1.1 


Asian/Pacific Islander 


11,657 


515,426 


2.3 


2.2 


1.0 


Black (not Hispanic) 


39,531 


1,832,620 


2.2 


2.2 


1.0 


Hispanic 


51,762 


2,597,396 


2.0 


2.3 


0.9 


White (not Hispanic) 


163,738 


6,995,944 


2.3 


2.1 


1.1 


Total 


269,322" 


12,048,310 


2.2 


N/A 


N/A 



Sources: U.S. Department of Education, Office of Special Education Programs, Data Analysis System (DANS), OMB 
#1820-0557: “Infants and Toddlers Receiving Early Intervention Services in Accordance with Part C,” 2003. Data updated as of 
July 31, 2004. Also tables 6-7, 6-9 and C-6 in vol. 2 of this report. These data are for the 50 states and the District of Columbia. 
U.S. Bureau of the Census. Population data for 2000 through 2003 accessed October 2004 from http://www.census.gov/ 
popest/data/states/files/STCH-6R.CSV. 

“Child count is the number of children ages birth through 2 with disabilities in the racial/ethnic group. 

'’Risk index was calculated by dividing the child count for the racial/ethnic group by the total number of children ages birth 
through 2 in the racial/ethnic group in the U.S. population. The result was multiplied by 100 to produce a percentage. 

“Risk index for all other racial/ethnic groups combined was calculated by dividing the child count for all other racial/ethnic 
groups combined by the total number of children in the other racial/ethnic groups. The result was multiplied by 100 to produce a 
percentage. 

‘'Risk ratios were calculated by dividing the risk index for the racial/ethnic group by the risk index for all other racial/ethnic 
groups combined and rounding the result to one decimal place. 

“The number of children reported by race/ethnicity does not match the total child count because race/ethnicity data are missing 
for some children within a few states. 



• Asian/Pacific Islander and black (not Hispanic) children have risk ratios of 1 .0, indicating 
these children were about equally as likely to receive early intervention services as children 
from all other racial/ethnic groups combined. 

• Both American Indian/Alaska Native and white (not Hispanic) children have risk ratios 
somewhat above 1.0 (1.1), indicating that these groups were more likely to receive early 
intervention services than were children of all other racial/ethnic groups combined. 

• Hispanic children have risk ratios somewhat below 1.0 (0.9), indicating that this group was 
less likely to receive early intervention services than children of all other racial/ethnic groups 
combined. 
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The Primary Service Setting of Children Served Under IDEA, Part C 



Home 

55 . 3 % 



What is the primary service setting of infants and toddlers receiving early intervention services? 

Figure 1-2. Percentage of infants and toddlers receiving early intervention services by primary 
early intervention settings: Fall 1996 and fall 2002 



1996 ® 



2002 





Source: U.S. Department of Education, Office of Special Education Programs, Data Analysis System (DANS), OMB 
#1820-0557: “Program Settings Where Early Intervention Services Are Provided to Infants and Toddlers with Disabilities and 
Their Families in Accordance with Part C,” 1996, 2002. Data updated as of July 31, 2004. Also table 6-4 in vol. 2 of this report. 
Data are for the 50 states, the District of Columbia, Puerto Rico and the outlying areas. 

‘‘The percentages for 1996 were revised since the 26th Annual Report to Congress on the Implementation of IDEA. The change is 
the result of a difference in the variables used in the calculation. Prior to the current report, the percentage was calculated using 
the sum of the number of children reported by age and setting. In this report, the percentage was calculated using the total number 
of children reported by setting. While these data should yield the same percentages, as a result of data reporting error, they do 
not. 

'^Service provider location includes an office, clinic or hospital where the infant or toddler comes for short periods of time (e.g., 

45 minutes) to receive early intervention services. These services may be delivered individually or to a small group of children. 

“In 1996, the category other included the following settings that were in use in 2002: program designed for typically developing 
children (2.4 percent), residential facility (0.1 percent), hospital (0.7 percent), family child care (0.6 percent) and other 
nonspecified (2.9 percent). 

Program designed for children with developmental delays or disabilities refers to an organized program of at least one hour in 
duration provided on a regular basis. The program is usually directed toward the facilitation of one or more developmental areas. 
Examples include early intervention classrooms/centers and developmental child care programs. 

“In 2002, the category other included the following settings: program designed for typically developing children (3.8 percent), 
residential facility (0.1 percent), hospital (0.1 percent) and other nonspecified (1.4 percent). 
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• In 2002, approximately three-fourths of infants and toddlers being served under Part C 
received their early intervention services primarily in the home (79.5 percent). The next most 
common setting was service provider location (8.4 percent), followed by programs for 
children with developmental delays or disabilities (6.6 percent). 

• Between 1996 and 2002, the percentage of infants and toddlers served primarily in the home 
increased from 55.3 percent to 79.5 percent. In the same time period, the percentage of 
infants and toddlers served primarily in programs for children with developmental delays or 
disabilities decreased from 25.6 percent to 6.6 percent. The percentage of infants and toddlers 
served primarily in a service provider location decreased from 12.4 percent to 8.4 percent. 

• Overall, in 2002, a total of 83 percent of infants and toddlers received their early intervention 
services primarily in natural environments, which are defined as home or programs for 
typically developing children. Thirty-eight states and outlying areas met or exceeded this 
national figure (table 3-12 in vol. 1, Natural Environments). 
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Do children in early intervention natural settings differ by race/ ethnicity? 

Figure 1-3. Percentage of infants and toddlers served in the home and in programs designed for 
typically developing children, “ hy race/ethnicity: Fall 1998 and fall 2002 




1998 2002 1998 2002 1998 2002 1998 2002 1998 2002 

American Asian/Pacific Black (not Hispanic White (not 

Indian/Alaska Islander‘s Hispanic) Hispanic) 



Year and race/ethnicIty 

F~l Home I Programs for typically developing children 



Source: U.S. Department of Education, Office of Special Education Programs, Data Analysis System (DANS), OMB 
#1820-0557: “Program Settings Where Early Intervention Services Are Provided to Infants and Toddlers with Disabilities and 
Their Families in Accordance with Part C,” 1998, 2002. Data updated as of July 31, 2004. Also tables 6-4a through 6-4e in vol. 2 
of this report. Data are for the 50 states, the District of Columbia, Puerto Rico and the outlying areas. 

^Programs designed for typically developing children include regular nursery schools and child care centers. This setting and the 
home combine to form what are called natural settings. 

‘’Hawaii’s data for 1998 indicate an unusually large percentage of infants and toddlers in programs for typically developing 
children. This anomaly affects the national data for Asian/Pacific Islander children. When Hawaii’s data are excluded, in 1998, 
70.5 percent of Asian/Pacific Islander children were served in home settings, and 3.6 percent were served in programs for 
typically developing children. In 2002, these percentages were 81.7 percent and 3.0 percent. 



• In 2002, children in all racial/ethnic groups received the majority of their early intervention 
services in the home. Asian/Pacific Islander children (81.8 percent) were most often served in 
the home, followed by Hispanic children (80.5 percent) and American Indian/Alaska Native 
and white children (80.4 percent). Black children (74.0 percent) were the least often served in 
the home. 

• The largest gain in the percentage of children served in the combined settings of the home 
and programs for typically developing children was made for black infants and toddlers. The 
percentage of black infants and toddlers in these combined settings increased from 63.3 
percent in 1998 to 79.5 percent in 2002. 

• Since race/ethnicity data were first collected in 1998, the percentage of infants and toddlers 
receiving services primarily in the home or in programs for typically developing children has 
increased for all racial/ethnic groups. 
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• Since 1998, the percentages of children receiving early intervention services primarily in the 
combined settings of the home and programs for typically developing children have become 
more similar for different racial/ethnic groups. In 1998, there was a 17 percentage point 
difference between the racial/ethnic group with the highest percentage of children served in 
these settings (80.2 percent for American Indian/Alaska Native children) and the racial/ethnic 
group with the lowest percentage (63.3 percent for black children). In 2002, the difference 
between the highest and lowest percentages was 9.2 percentage points (88.7 percent for 
American Indian/Alaska Native children compared with 79.5 percent for black children) (see 
tables 6-4a through 6-4e, vol. 2). 

Infants and Toddlers Exiting Part C of IDEA 

What are the Part B eligibility statuses of children exiting Part C at age 3? 

Figure 1-4. Percentage of children transitioning from Part C at age 3, by Part B eligibility status: 

2002-03“'’ 




Source: U.S. Department of Education, Office of Special Education Programs, Data Analysis System (DANS), OMB 
#1820-0557: “Infants and Toddlers Exiting Part C,” 2002-03. Data updated as of July 31, 2004. Also table 6-5 in vol. 2 of this 
report. These data are for the 50 states, the District of Columbia, Puerto Rico and the outlying areas. 

“Does not include children who complete their individualized family service plan (IFSP) before age 3. 

'’This is a cumulative 12-month reporting period. 



• About two-thirds of Part C infants and toddlers were eligible for Part B services when they 
turned age 3 (68.2 percent). Some children exited Part C at age 3 without determination of 
their eligibility (15.2 percent). Children ineligible for Part B services either exited with a 
referral to another program (8.5 percent) or left with no referral to another program (8.0 
percent). 
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Do children in different racial/ethnic groups exit Part C with different Part B eligibility statuses? 

Figure 1-5. Percentage of children transitioning from Part C of IDEA at age 3, by Part B eligibility 
status and race/ethnicity: 2002-03“ 



>. 

o 



<s 

OC 



American Indian/Alaska 
Native 



Asian/Pacific Islander 



Black (not Hispanic) 



Hispanic 



White (not Hispanic) 




Percent 



FH Part B eligible § Not eligible for Part B, exit to other programs 

I Not eligible for Part B, exit with no referrals Part B eligibility not determined 



Source: U.S. Department of Education, Office of Special Education Programs, Data Analysis System (DANS), OMB 
#1820-0557: “Infants and Toddlers Exiting Part C,” 2002-03. Data updated as of July 31, 2004. Also tables 6-5a through 6-5e in 
vol. 2 of this report. These data are for the 50 states, the District of Columbia, Puerto Rico and the outlying areas. 

■“This is a cumulative 12-month reporting period. 



• For every racial/ethnic group, more than 60 percent of children exiting Part C at age 3 were 
eligible for Part B services. 

• Hispanic and black children were roughly 50 percent more likely than other raciaPethnic 
groups to have their Part B eligibility undetermined (20.2 percent and 20. 1 percent, 
respectively). 
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Children Ages 3 Through 5 Served Under IDEA, Part B 



Part B of IDEA provides funds to states to assist them in providing a free appropriate public 
education (FAPE) to children with disabilities who are in need of special education and related services. 
To be eligible for funding under the Preschool Grants program {IDEA, Section 619) and for children ages 
3 through 5 under the Grants to States program {IDEA, Section 61 1), a state must make FAPE available to 
all disabled children residing in the state, ages 3 through 5. IDEA Part B has four primary purposes: to 
ensure that all children with disabilities have FAPE available to them with special education and related 
services designed to meet their individual needs; to ensure that the rights of children with disabilities and 
their families are protected; to assist states and localities to provide for the education for all children with 
disabilities; and to assess and ensure the effectiveness of efforts to educate children with disabilities. 

For Part B tables and figures, data presented for the 50 states and the District of Columbia include 
BIA schools. Where indicated in the footnotes, the figures and tables also include data from Puerto Rico 
and the outlying areas. 
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Trends in the Numbers and Percentages of 3- Through 5-Year-Olds Served Under IDEA, 
Part B 



How has the number of 3- through 5-year-olds receiving special education and related services varied 
over time? 

Table 1-3. Number of children ages 3 through 5 receiving special education and related services 
under IDEA, Part B, and the percentage of population served: Fall 1993 through fall 2003 



Year 


Total served under Part B (3 through 5) 


Population 
(ages 3 through 5) 
in the 50 states and 
DC 


Percentage‘s of 3- 
through 5-year-old 
population 
receiving services 
in the 50 states, DC 
and BIA schools 


For the 50 states, 
DC, Puerto Rico 
and the outlying 
areas 


For the 50 states 
and DC (including 
BIA schools) only 


1993 


491,663 


486,707 


11,681,140 


4.2 


1994 


522,699 


519,003 


11,985,741 


4.3 


1995 


548,588 


544,634 


12,169,742 


4.5 


1996 


557,063 


552,156 


12,119,821 


4.6 


1997 


570,312 


564,546 


11,995,704 


4.7 


1998 


573,640 


567,636 


11,858,822 


4.8 


1999 


589,122 


582,383 


11,742,075 


5.0 


2000 


600,573 


592,415 


11,680,993 


5.1 


2001 


619,751 


611,919 


11,597,663 


5.3 


2002 


647,984 


639,264 


11,524,709 


5.5 


2003 


680,142 


670,750 


11,588,824 


5.8 



Sources: U.S. Department of Education, Office of Special Education Programs, Data Analysis System (DANS), OMB 
#1820-0043: “Children with Disabilities Receiving Special Education Under Part B of the Individuals with Disabilities Education 
Act,” 1993-2003. Data updated as of July 31, 2004. Also tables 1-2, 1-9 and C-3 in vol. 2 of this report. Data for 2000 were 
revised since the 24th Annual Report to Congress on the Implementation of IDEA: Twelve states revised their child count for 
2000. The data for 2002 were revised since the 26th Annual Report to Congress on the Implementation of IDEA: Five states 
revised their child count for 2002. 

U.S. Bureau of the Census. Population data for 1993 through 1999 accessed April 2004 from http://www.census.gov/ 
popest/archives/EST90INTERCENSAL/STCH-Intercensal/STCH-ICEN 1990.txt through STCH-ICEN1999.txt. Population data 
for 2000 through 2003 accessed October 2004 from http://www.census.gov/popest/data/states/files/STCH-6R.CSV. 

“Percentage of population is calculated by dividing the number of children served under Part B in the 50 states and DC (including 
BIA schools) by the general U.S. population estimates for children from these entities in this age range for that year. The result 
was multiplied by 100 to produce a percentage. 



• In 2003, Part B served 680,142 children ages 3 through 5. Of these, 670,750 were served in 
the 50 states, the District of Columbia and BIA schools. This number represents 5.8 percent 
of U.S. children ages 3 through 5. 

• Since 1993, the number of children ages 3 through 5 receiving special education and related 
services grew from 491,663 to 680,142. This is an increase of 188,479 children, or a 38.3 
percent growth in the number of children served. 
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Has the percentage of children ages 3 through 5 receiving special education and related services 
changed over time? 



• The percentage of children receiving special education and related services increased during 
this time. In 1993, Part B served 4.2 percent of children ages 3 through 5 living in the 50 
states and the District of Columbia. By 2003, Part B served 5.8 percent. 



Does the percentage of children ages 3 through 5 receiving special education and related services vary 
by child’s age? 

Figure 1-6. Percentage of children ages 3 through 5 receiving special education and related services, 
hy age: Fall 1993 through fall 2003“’” 




Sources: U.S. Department of Education, Office of Special Education Programs, Data Analysis System (DANS), OMB 
#1820-0043: “Children with Disabilities Receiving Special Education Under Part B of the Individuals with Disabilities Education 
Act?' 1993-2003. Data updated as of July 31, 2004. Also tables 1-8, 1-9 and C-3 in vol. 2 of this report. These data are for the 50 
states and the District of Columbia (including BIA schools). Data for 2000 were revised since the 24th Annual Report to 
Congress on the Implementation of IDEA: Twelve states revised their child count for 2000. The data for 2002 were revised since 
the 26th Annual Report to Congress on the Implementation of IDEA: Five states revised their child count for 2002. 

U.S. Bureau of the Census. Population data for 1993 through 1999 accessed April 2004 from http://www.census.gov/ 
popest/archives/EST90INTERCENSAL/STCH-Intercensal/STCH-ICEN 1990.txt through STCH-ICEN1999.txt. Population data 
for 2000 through 2003 accessed October 2004 from http://www.census.gov/popest/data/states/files/STCH-6R.CSV. 

’“Children served under Chapter 1 of ESEA (State-Operated Programs) are included only in the ages 3 through 5 percentage for 
1993. Beginning in 1994, all special education and related services to children and students with disabilities were provided only 
through IDEA, Part B. 

'’Percentage of population is calculated by dividing the number of children served under Part B in the 50 states and DC (including 
BIA schools) by the general U.S. population estimates for children of the same age for that year. The result was multiplied by 
100 to produce a percentage. 
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• The percentage of 3 -year-olds in the general population who received special education and 
related services increased from 2.4 percent in 1993 to 3.8 percent in 2003. 

• The percentage of 4-year-olds in the general population who received special education and 
related services increased from 4.3 percent in 1993 to 6.5 percent in 2003. 

• The percentage of 5-year-olds in the general population who received special education and 
related services increased from 5.9 percent in 1993 to 7.0 percent in 2003. 



For the population of children ages 3 through 5, what differences exist among racial/ethnic groups with 
respect to the percentage receiving special education and related services? 

Risk ratios compare the proportion of a particular racial/ethnic group served under Part B to the 
proportion so served among the other racial/ethnic groups combined. For example, in the table below, the 
risk ratio of 1.0 for black children indicates that there is no difference in the proportion of black children 
receiving services under Part B compared to the proportion receiving services under Part B in all other 
raciaPethnic groups combined. 

Table 1-4. Risk ratios for children ages 3 through 5 receiving special education and related services, 
by race/ethnicity: Fall 2003 



Race/ethnicity 


Child 

counfr 


U.S. 

population, 
ages 3 
through 5 


Risk index’’ 


Risk index 
for all 
other" 


Risk ratio'’ 


American Indian/Alaska Native 


8,511 


107,348 


7.9 


5.8 


1.4 


Asian/Pacific Islander 


16,964 


474,786 


3.6 


5.9 


0.6 


Black (not Hispanic) 


100,667 


1,695,662 


5.9 


5.8 


1.0 


Hispanic 


99,297 


2,328,787 


4.3 


6.2 


0.7 


White (not Hispanic) 


444,967 


6,982,241 


6.4 


4.9 


1.3 


Total 


670,406" 


11,588,824 


5.8 


N/A 


N/A 



Sources: U.S. Department of Education, Office of Special Education Programs, Data Analysis System (DANS), OMB 
#1820-0043: “Children with Disabilities Receiving Special Education Under Part B of the Individuals with Disabilities Education 
Act,” 2003. Data updated as of July 31, 2004. Also tables l-15a through l-15m, and C-7 in vol. 2 of this report. These data are for 
the 50 states and the District of Columbia. 

U.S. Bureau of the Census. Population data for 2003 accessed October 2004 from http://www.census.gov/ 
popest/data/states/files/STCH-6R.CSV. 

“Child count is the number of children ages 3 through 5 in the racial/ethnic group. 

'’Risk index was calculated by dividing child count for the racial/ethnic group by the total number of children ages 3 through 5 in 
the racial/ethnic group in the U.S. population. The result was multiplied by 100 to produce a percentage. 

‘■Risk index for all other racial/ethnic groups combined was calculated by dividing the child count for all other racial/ethnic 
groups combined by the total number of children ages 3 through 5 in all the racial/ethnic groups in the U.S. population. The result 
was multiplied by 100 to produce a percentage. 

‘'Risk ratios were calculated by dividing the risk index for the racial/ethnic group by the risk index for all other racial/ethnic 
groups combined. 

“The number of children reported by race/ethnicity does not match the total child count because race/ethnicity data are missing 
for some children. 
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• In 2003, American Indian/Alaska Native and white children both had risk ratios above 1.0 
(1.4 and 1.3, respectively). This indicates that they were more likely to be served under 
Part B than were children of all other racial/ethnic groups combined. 

• Black children, with a risk ratio of 1.0, were just as likely to be served under Part B as all 
other racial/ethnic groups combined. 

• Asian/Pacific Islander and Hispanic children were less likely to be served under Part B than 
children of all other racial/ethnic groups combined (0.6 and 0.7, respectively). 
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Educational Environments for Children Ages 3 Through 5 

In what educational environments are children ages 3 through 5 receiving special education and related 
services? 

Figure 1-7. Percentage of children ages 3 through 5 receiving special education and related services, 
hy educational environment: Fall 2003 



Early childhood 
special education® 
32 . 4 % 




34 . 0 % 



Source: U.S. Department of Education, Office of Special Education Programs, Data Analysis System (DANS), OMB 
#1820-0517: “Part B, Individuals with Disabilities Education Act, Implementation of FAPE Requirements,” 2003. Data updated 
as of July 31, 2004. Also table 2-1 in vol. 2 of this report. These data are for the 50 states. District of Columbia, BIA schools and 
four outlying areas. Puerto Rico did not submit 2003 data on educational environments. 

^Early childhood special education includes children who received all of their special education and related services in 
educational programs designed primarily for children with disabilities housed in regular school buildings or other community- 
based settings. These children received no special education or related services in early childhood or other settings. This includes 
children receiving special education and related services in special education classrooms in regular school buildings, special 
education classrooms in child care facilities, hospital facilities on an outpatient basis or other community-based settings and 
special education classrooms in trailers or portables outside regular school buildings. 

'^Reverse mainstream is an optional reporting category. It includes children who received all of their special education and related 
services in educational programs designed primarily for children with disabilities but that include 50 percent or more children 
without disabilities. 

^Early childhood includes children who received all of their special education and related services in educational programs 
designed primarily for children without disabilities. These children received no special education or related services in separate 
special education settings. This includes children receiving special education and related services in regular kindergarten classes, 
public or private preschools. Head Start Centers, child care facilities, preschool classes offered to an eligible prekindergarten 
population by the public school system, home/early childhood combinations, home/Head Start combinations and other 
combinations of early childhood settings. 

'^Itinerant services outside the home includes preschoolers who received all of their special education and related services at a 
school, hospital facility on an outpatient basis or other location for a short period of time (i.e., no more than three hours per 
week). 

‘Separate school includes unduplicated total of preschoolers who received education programs in public or private day schools 
specifically for children with disabilities. 
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• In 2003, almost a third of children ages 3 through 5 with disabilities received all special 
education and related services in early childhood special education environments (32.4 
percent). 

• About 14 percent of children ages 3 through 5 with disabilities received special education and 
related services in residential facilities, separate schools, itinerant services outside the home 
or reverse mainstream environments. 

• Only 2.9 percent of children ages 3 through 5 with disabilities received special education and 
related services in home environments. 

• In 2003, more than one-third of children ages 3 through 5 with disabilities received all their 
special education and related services in early childhood environments (34.0 percent). 

• About 1 6 percent of children ages 3 through 5 with disabilities received their special 
education and related services in part-time early childhood and part-time early childhood 
special education environments. 



How do children ages 3 through 5 receiving special education and related services in each educational 
environment vary by race/ethnicity? 

Figure 1-8. Percentage of children ages 3 through 5 receiving special education and related services 
in each environment, hy race/ethnicity: Fall 2003 



American Indian/Alaska 
Native 

Asian/Pacific isiander 
Black (not Hispanic) 
Hispanic 
White (not Hispanic) 




rn Eariy chiidhood 
B Eariy chiidhood special education 
I Home 

I I Part-time early chlldhood/part-time early childhood special education 
n other** 



Source: U.S. Department of Education, Office of Special Education Programs, Data Analysis System (DANS), OMB 
#1820-0517: “Part B, Individuals with Disabilities Education Act, Implementation of FAPE Requirements,” 2003. Data updated 
as of July 31, 2004. Also tables 2- In through 2-lr in vol. 2 of this report. These data are for the 50 states. District of Columbia, 
BIA schools and four outlying areas. Puerto Rico did not submit 2003 data on educational environments. 

“Other includes residential facilities, separate schools, itinerant service outside the home and reverse mainstream preschool 
educational environments. 
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• In 2003, the early childhood environment was the most common environment for receiving 
special education and related services for American Indian/Alaska Native (48.8 percent), 
black (33.3 percent) and white (34.6 percent) children. 

• The early childhood special education environment was the most common environment for 
receiving special education and related services for Asian/Pacific Islander (44. 1 percent) and 
Hispanic (35.0 percent) children. 

• White children were more likely to receive special education and related services in the home 
than any other racial/ethnic group (3.5 percent). 
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Students Ages 6 Through 21 Served Under IDEA, Part B 



Since the 1975 passage of the Education for All Handicapped Children Act (P.L. 94-142), the 
Department of Education has collected data on the number of children served under the law. Early 
collections of data on the number of children with disabilities served under Part B of IDEA used nine 
disability categories. Through the subsequent years and multiple reauthorizations of the act, the disability 
categories have been expanded to 13, and revised and new data collections have been required. 

In 1997, the law was reauthorized with several major revisions {IDEA Amendments of 1997', P.E. 
105-17). One revision was the requirement that race/ethnicity data be collected on the number of children 
served. The reauthorization also allowed states the option of reporting children ages 6 through 9 under the 
developmental delay category. 

For Part B tables and figures, data presented for the 50 states and the District of Columbia include 
BIA schools. Where indicated in the footnotes, the figures and tables also include data from Puerto Rico 
and the outlying areas. 
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Trends in the Numbers and Percentages of Students Ages 6 Through 21 Served Under 
IDEA, Part B 

How have the numbers and percentages of students ages 6 through 21 served under IDEA changed over 
time? 

Table 1-5. Numbers and percentages of students receiving special education and related services 
under IDEA, Part B, and percentage of population served: Fall 1993 through fall 2003 



Year 


Total served under Part B (6 through 21) 
For the 50 states, 

DC, Puerto Rico For the 50 states 

and the outlying and DC (including 

areas BIA schools) 


6 through 2 1 
population in the 
50 states and DC 


Percentage‘S of 6- 
through-2 1 
population 
receiving services 
under Part B in the 
50 states and DC 


1993 


4,778,939 


4,736,029 


58,412,492 


8.1 


1994 


4,907,369 


4,866,540 


59,116,356 


8.2 


1995 


5,078,841 


5,036,139 


60,109,523 


8.4 


1996 


5,230,663 


5,185,444 


61,339,104 


8.5 


1997 


5,396,889 


5,347,058 


62,552,035 


8.5 


1998 


5,539,688 


5,486,630 


63,763,580 


8.6 


1999 


5,677,883 


5,620,764 


64,717,510 


8.7 


2000 


5,773,863 


5,711,482 


65,322,831 


8.7 


2001 


5,861,370 


5,797,931 


65,704,342 


8.8 


2002 


5,959,123 


5,892,879 


65,855,563 


8.9 


2003 


6,046,051 


5,971,495 


65,865,048 


9.1 



Sources: U.S. Department of Education, Office of Special Education Programs, Data Analysis System (DANS), OMB 
#1820-0043: “Children with Disabilities Receiving Special Education Under Part B of the Individuals with Disabilities Education 
Act," 1993-2003. Data updated as of July 31, 2004. Also tables 1-3, 1-9, C-4 andC-5 in vol. 2 of this report. The data for 2001 
and 2002 were revised since the 26th Annual Report to Congress on the Implementation of IDEA. One state revised its child 
count for 2001, and seven states revised their child count for 2002. 

U.S. Bureau of the Census. Population data for 1993 through 1999 accessed April 2005 from http://www.census.gov/popest/ 
archives/EST90INTERCENSAL/STCH-Intercensal/STCH-ICEN1993.txt through STCH-ICEN1999.txt. Population data for 
2000 through 2003 accessed August 2004 from http://www.census.gov/popest/states/files/SC-EST2003-AGESEX_RES.csv. 
These data are now archived at http://www.census.gov/popest/archives. 

Percentage of population is calculated by dividing the number of students served under Part B in the 50 states and the District of 
Columbia (including BIA schools) by the general U.S. population estimates for this age range for that year. The result was 
multiplied by 100 to produce a percentage. 



• In 2003, special education and related services under IDEA, Part B were being provided to 
6,046,051 students ages 6 through 21. Of these, 5,971,495 were served in the 50 states, the 
District of Columbia and BIA schools. This number represents 9. 1 percent of the U.S. general 
population ages 6 through 2 1 . 

• Since 1993, the total number of students ages 6 through 21 receiving special education and 
related services under IDEA increased from almost 4.8 million to more than 6 million. 
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• For the 50 states, the District of Columbia and BIA schools, the percentage of the general 
population receiving special education and related services increased from 8. 1 percent in 
1993 to 9.1 percent in 2003. 



What are the percentages of students ages 6 through 21 receiving special education and related services 
under IDEA, Part B, by age group ? 

Figure 1-9. Percentage® of the population receiving special education and related services under 
IDEA, Part B, by age group: Fall 1993 through fall 2003 




Sources: U.S. Department of Education, Office of Special Education Programs, Data Analysis System (DANS), OMB 
#1820-0043: “Children with Disabilities Receiving Special Education Under Part B of the Individuals with Disabilities Education 
Act,” 1993-2003. Data updated as of July 31, 2004. Also tables 1-9, C-4 and C-5 in vol. 2 of this report. These data are for the 50 
states and the District of Columbia (including BIA schools). 

U.S. Bureau of the Census. Population data for 1993 through 1999 accessed April 2005 from http://www.census.gov/popest/ 
archives/EST90INTERCENSAL/STCH-Intercensal/STCH-ICEN1993.txt through STCH-ICEN1999.txt. Population data for 
2000 through 2003 accessed August 2004 from http://www.census.gov/popest/states/files/SC-EST2003-AGESEX_RES.csv. 
These data are now archived at http://www.census.gov/popest/archives. 

'‘Percentage of population is calculated by dividing the number of students receiving special education by the general U.S. 
population estimates for children in this age range for that year. The result was multiplied by 100 to produce a percentage. 



• Although the percentage of the general population receiving special education and related 
services has increased for all age groups, the increase is largest for the 12-through-17 age 
group. In 1993, 9.5 percent of the 12-through-17 population received special education and 
related services. By 2003, 1 1.7 percent of this age group received special education and 
related services. 
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• The increase in the percentage of population receiving special education and related services 
was much smaller for the 6-through-l 1 and 18-through-21 age groups. In 1993, 10.9 percent 
of the 6-through-l 1 population and 1.6 percent of the 18-through-21 population received 
special education and related services. By 2003, these percentages were 1 1.2 and 1.8 percent, 
respectively. 



For what disabilities are students ages 6 through 21 receiving special education and related services? 

Figure 1-10. Disability distribution for students ages 6 through 21 receiving special education and 
related services under IDEA: Fall 2003 




7.5% 



Source: U.S. Department of Education, Office of Special Education Programs, Data Analysis System (DANS), OMB 
#1820-0043: “Children with Disabilities Receiving Special Education Under Part B of the Individuals with Disabilities Education 
Act,” 2003. Data updated as of July 31, 2004. Also table 1-3 in vol. 2 of this report. These data are for the 50 states. District of 
Columbia, BIA schools, Puerto Rico and the outlying areas. 

‘‘Other disabilities include multiple disabilities (2.2 percent), hearing impairments (1.2 percent), orthopedic impairments (1.1 
percent), visual impairments (0.4 percent), autism (2.3 percent), deaf-blindness (0.03 percent), traumatic brain injury (0.4 
percent) and developmental delay (1.1 percent). 



• In 2003, the largest disability category was specific learning disabilities (47.4 percent). The 
next most common disability category was speech or language impairments (18.7 percent) 
followed by mental retardation (9.6 percent), emotional disturbance (8.0 percent) and other 
health impairments (7.5 percent). 
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How have the percentages of students receiving special education for various particular disabilities 
changed over time? 



Table 1-6. Percentage^ of the population ages 6 through 21 receiving special education and related 
services, by disability category: Fall 1993 through fall 2003 



Disability 


1993 


1994 


1995 


1996 


1997 


1998 


1999 


2000 


2001 


2002 


2003 


Percent 


Specific learning 
disabilities 


4.1 


4.2 


4.3 


4.3 


4.4 


4.4 


4.4 


4.4 


4.3 


4.3 


4.3 


Speech or language 
impairments 


1.7 


1.7 


1.7 


1.7 


1.7 


1.7 


1.7 


1.7 


1.6 


1.7 


1.7 


Mental retardation 


0.9 


0.9 


0.9 


0.9 


0.9 


0.9 


0.9 


0.9 


0.9 


0.9 


0.9 


Emotional disturbance 


0.7 


0.7 


0.7 


0.7 


0.7 


0.7 


0.7 


0.7 


0.7 


0.7 


0.7 


Multiple disabilities 


0.2 


0.1 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


Flearing impairments 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


Orthopedic 
impairments 
Other health 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


impairments 


0.1 


0.2 


0.2 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.4 


0.4 


0.5 


0.6 


0.7 


Visual impairments 


♦ 


♦ 


♦ 


♦ 


♦ 


♦ 


♦ 


♦ 


♦ 


♦ 


♦ 


Autism 


♦ 


♦ 


♦ 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.2 


0.2 


Deaf-blindness 


♦ 


♦ 


♦ 


♦ 


♦ 


♦ 


♦ 


♦ 


♦ 


♦ 


♦ 


Traumatic brain injury 


♦ 


♦ 


♦ 


♦ 


♦ 


♦ 


♦ 


♦ 


♦ 


♦ 


♦ 


Developmental delay'’ 










♦ 


♦ 


♦ 


♦ 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


All disabilities 


8.1 


8.2 


8.4 


8.5 


8.5 


8.6 


8.7 


8.7 


CO 

bo 


8.9 


9.1 



Sources: U.S. Department of Education, Office of Special Education Programs, Data Analysis System (DANS), OMB 
#1820-0043: “Children with Disabilities Receiving Special Education Under Part B of the Individuals with Disabilities Education 
Act,” 1993-2003. Data updated as of July 31, 2004. 2003 data are from table 1-12 in vol. 2 of this report. These data are for the 50 
states and the District of Columbia (including BIA schools). 

U.S. Bureau of the Census. Population data for 1993 through 1999 accessed April 2005 from http://www.census.gov/popest/ 
archives/EST90INTERCENSAL/STCH-Intercensal/STCH-ICEN1993.txt through STCH-ICEN1999.txt. Population data for 
2000 through 2003 accessed August 2004 from http://www.census.gov/popest/states/files/SC-EST2003-AGESEX_RES.csv. 
These data are now archived at http://www.census.gov/popest/archives. 

Percentage of population is calculated by dividing the number of students in the disability category by the general U.S. 
population estimates for children in this age range for that year. The result was multiplied by 100 to produce a percentage. 

'’This is the percentage of 6- through 21-year-olds with developmental delay. However, the developmental delay category is only 
available for children under age 10. Figure 1-14 shows the percentage of the 6-through-9 population with this disability. 

♦ Percentage is <0.05. 

Data for developmental delay were not collected until 1997. 



• For most disability categories, there has been little change in the percentage of the population 
served. 
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• For a few disability categories, the percentage of population ages 6 through 2 1 receiving 
special education and related services increased between 1993 and 2003. These categories are 
specific learning disabilities (4.1 percent vs. 4.3 percent), other health impairments (0.1 
percent vs. 0.7 percent), autism (less than 0.05 percent vs. 0.2 percent), and developmental 
delay (less than 0.05 percent vs. 0.1 percent) (see figures 1-11 through 1-14). 

Figure 1-11. Percentage® of the population receiving special education and related services because 
of specific learning disabilities, by age group: Fall 1993 through fall 2003 




Sources: U.S. Department of Education, Office of Special Education Programs, Data Analysis System (DANS), OMB 
#1820-0043: “Children with Disabilities Receiving Special Education Under Part B of the Individuals with Disabilities Education 
Act,” 1993-2003. Data updated as of July 31, 2004. Also tables 1-4, 1-5, 1-6, 1-12, C-4 and C-5 in vol. 2 of this report. These 
data are for the 50 states and the District of Columbia (including BIA schools). 

U.S. Bureau of the Census. Population data for 1993 through 1999 accessed April 2005 from http://www.census.gov/ 
popest/archives/EST90INTERCENSAL/STCH-Intercensal/STCH-ICEN 1993.txt through STCH-ICEN1999.txt. Population data 
for 2000 through 2003 accessed August 2004 from http://www.census.gov/popest/states/files/SC-EST2003-AGESEX_RES.csv. 
These data are now archived at http://www.census.gov/popest/archives. 

“Percentage of population is calculated by dividing the number of students with specific learning disabilities by the general U.S. 
population estimates for children in this age range for that year. The result was multiplied by 100 to produce a percentage. This 
graph is scaled to demonstrate the change in the percentage of children with specific learning disabilities. The slope cannot be 
compared with the slopes of figures 1-12, 1-13 and 1-14. 



• In 2003, just over 4 percent of the general population ages 6 through 21 received special 
education and related services because of specific learning disabilities. This percentage 
gradually increased from 4.1 percent in 1993 to 4.3 percent in 2003. 

• Since 1993, the percentage of students ages 12 through 17 receiving special education and 
related services because of specific learning disabilities increased from 6.0 percent to 6.9 
percent. 
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• During this same period, the percentage of students ages 6 through 1 1 receiving special 
education and related services because of specific learning disabilities decreased from 4.5 
percent to 3.9 percent. Some of this decrease may be attributable to the 1997 introduction of 
the developmental delay category for children ages 3 through 9, which may have drawn some 
children who previously would have been classified as having specific learning disabilities. 
However, the extent of such a potential effect cannot be confirmed from these data. 

Figure 1-12. Percentage® of the population receiving special education and related services because 
of other health impairments, by age group: Fall 1993 through fall 2003 




Year 

-A- 6 through 1 1 1 2 through 1 7 1 8 through 21 6 through 21 



Sources: U.S. Department of Education, Office of Special Education Programs, Data Analysis System (DANS), OMB 
#1820-0043: “Children with Disabilities Receiving Special Education Under Part B of the Individuals with Disabilities Education 
Act” 1993-2003. Data updated as of July 31, 2004. Also tables 1-4, 1-5, 1-6, 1-12, C-4 and C-5 in vol. 2 of this report. These 
data are for the 50 states and the District of Columbia (including BIA schools). 

U.S. Bureau of the Census. Population data for 1993 through 1999 accessed April 2005 from http://www.census.gov/popest/ 
archives/EST90INTERCENSAL/STCH-Intercensal/STCH-ICEN1993.txt through STCH-ICEN1999.txt. Population data for 
2000 through 2003 accessed August 2004 from http://www.census.gov/popest/states/files/SC-EST2003-AGESEX_RES.csv. 
These data are now archived at http://www.census.gov/popest/archives. 

“Percentage of population is calculated by dividing the number of students with other health impairments by the general U.S. 
population estimates for children in this age range for that year. The result was multiplied by 100 to produce a percentage. This 
graph is scaled to demonstrate the change in the percentage of children with other health impairments. The slope cannot be 
compared with the slopes of figures 1-11, 1-13 and 1-14. 



• In 2003, less than 1 percent of the general population ages 6 through 21 received special 
education and related services because of other health impairments. This percentage steadily 
increased from 0.1 percent in 1993 to 0.7 percent in 2003. 
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Figure 1-13. Percentage® of the population receiving special education and related services because 
of autism, by age group: Fall 1993 through fall 2003 




Sources: U.S. Department of Education, Office of Special Education Programs, Data Analysis System (DANS), OMB 
#1820-0043: “Children with Disabilities Receiving Special Education Under Part B of the Individuals with Disabilities Education 
Act,” 1993-2003. Data updated as of July 31, 2004. Also tables 1-4, 1-5, 1-6, 1-12, C-4 and C-5 in vol. 2 of this report. These 
data are for the 50 states and the District of Columbia (including BIA schools). 

U.S. Bureau of the Census. Population data for 1993 through 1999 accessed April 2005 from http://www.census.gov/popest/ 
archives/EST90INTERCENSAL/STCH-IntercensaVSTCH-ICEN1993.txt through STCH-ICEN1999.txt. Population data for 
2000 through 2003 accessed August 2004 from http://www.census.gov/popest/states/files/SC-EST2003-AGESEX_RES.csv. 
These data are now archived at http://www.census.gov/popest/archives. 

“Percentage of population is calculated by dividing the number of students with autism by the general U.S. population estimates 
for children in this age range for that year. The result was multiplied by 100 to produce a percentage. This graph is scaled to 
demonstrate the change in the percentage of children with autism. The slope cannot be compared with the slopes of figures 1-11, 
1-12 and 1-14. 



• In 2003, less than one-quarter of 1 percent of the general population ages 6 through 21 
received special education and related services because of autism; however, that percentage 
steadily increased from 0.03 percent in 1993 to 0.21 percent in 2003. 

• The percentage of the population ages 6 through 2 1 receiving special education and related 
services because of autism increased for all age groups. The largest increase was for the 6- 
through-1 1 age group (0.05 percent in 1993 and 0.35 percent in 2003). 

• When asked to explain the increase in the autism category, some states report an increased 
awareness and diagnosis of autism (see the Part B Child Count Data Notes in appendix B). 
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Figure 1-14. Percentage® of children ages 6 through 9 receiving special education and related 
services due to developmental delay: Fall 1997 through fall 2003 




Year 



Sources: U.S. Department of Education, Office of Special Education Programs, Data Analysis System (DANS), OMB 
#1820-0043: “Children with Disabilities Receiving Special Education Under Part B of the Individuals with Disabilities Education 
Act” 1993-2003. Data updated as of July 31, 2004. Also table 1-4 in vol. 2 of this report. These data are for the 50 states and the 
District of Columbia (including BIA schools). 

U.S. Bureau of the Census. Population data for 1993 through 1999 accessed April 2005 from http://www.census.gov/popest/ 
archives/EST90INTERCENSAL/STCH-IntercensaVSTCH-ICEN1993.txt through STCH-ICEN1999.txt. Population data for 
2000 through 2003 accessed August 2004 from http://www.census.gov/popest/states/files/SC-EST2003-AGESEX_RES.csv. 
These data are now archived at http://www.census.gov/popest/archives. 

“Percentage of population is calculated by dividing the number of students with developmental delay by the general U.S. 
population estimates for children in this age range for that year. The result was multiplied by 100 to produce a percentage. This 
graph is scaled to demonstrate the change in the percentage of children with developmental delay. The slope cannot be compared 
with the slopes of figures 1-11, 1-12 and 1-13. 

'’Developmental delay was added as an optional reporting category in 1997. This category is only available for children under age 

10 . 



• In 2003, less than one-half of 1 percent of the general population ages 6 through 9 received 
special education and related services because of developmental delay. However, the 
percentage has steadily increased from 0.02 percent in 1997 to 0.42 percent in 2003. 

• The number of states using the optional developmental delay category for students ages 6 
through 9 has also steadily increased. In 1997, DANS data showed six states and two outlying 
areas reported students ages 6 through 9 in this category. In 2003, 27 states, D.C., the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs and three outlying areas reported students ages 6 through 9 in this category 
(table 1-4 in vol. 2). 
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Are students from different racial/ethnic groups receiving special education and related services for 
similar disabilities? 

Table 1-7. Disability distribution, by race/ethnicity, of students ages 6 through 21 receiving special 
education and related services: Fall 2003 



Disability 


American 

Indian/ 

Alaska 

Native 


Asian/ 

Pacific 

Islander 


Black 

(not 

Hispanic) 


Hispanic 


White 

(not 

Hispanic) 


Percent 


Specific learning disabilities 


54.5 


39.5 


44.9 


57.3 


45.6 


Speech/language impairments 


16.0 


26.0 


14.3 


18.3 


20.1 


Mental retardation 


7.5 


8.9 


16.1 


8.1 


7.9 


Emotional disturbance 


8.0 


4.6 


11.2 


4.9 


7.9 


Multiple disabilities 


2.0 


2.7 


2.2 


1.9 


2.3 


Hearing impairments 


1.0 


2.8 


1.0 


1.5 


1.1 


Orthopedic impairments 


0.7 


1.7 


0.8 


1.2 


1.2 


Other health impairments 


5.7 


5.3 


5.9 


4.1 


9.1 


Visual impairments 


0.4 


0.8 


0.4 


0.5 


0.4 


Autism 


1.1 


5.7 


1.8 


1.5 


2.7 


Deaf-blindness 


0.0 


0.1 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Traumatic brain injury 


0.4 


0.4 


0.3 


0.3 


0.4 


Developmental delay 


2.6 


1.4 


1.2 


0.6 


1.2 


All disabilities^ 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 



Source: U.S. Department of Education, Office of Special Education Programs, Data Analysis System (DANS), OMB 
#1820-0043: “Children with Disabilities Receiving Special Education Under Part B of the Individuals with Disabilities Education 
Act,” 2003. Data updated as of July 31, 2004. Also tables l-16a-m in vol. 2 of this report. These data are for the 50 states. District 
of Columbia, BIA schools, Puerto Rico and the outlying areas. 

■“Total may not sum to 100 because of rounding. 



• In 2003, for all racial/ethnic groups, the largest disability category was specific learning 
disabilities. 

• Specific learning disabilities, speech or language impairments, mental retardation and other 
health impairments were among the five largest disability categories for all racial/ethnic 
groups. Emotional disturbance was also among the five largest disabilities for all raciafethnic 
groups except Asian/Pacific Islander. Autism appeared in the top five disability categories 
only for the Asian/Pacific Islander raciaPethnic group. 
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How does the percentage of the population receiving special education and related services differ by 
r ace/ ethnicity ? 



Table 1-8. Percentage (risk index) of and comparison percentage for students ages 6 through 21 
receiving special education and related services, by race/ethnicity and disability category: Fall 2003 





American 












Indian/ 


Asian/ 










Alaska 


Pacific 


Black (not 




White (not 


Disability 


Native 


Islander 


Hispanic) 


Hispanic 


Hispanic) 








Risk index^ 










(Risk index for all other 








racial/ethnic groups combined)'^ 




Specific learning disabilities 


7.5 


1.7 


5.6 


4.7 


4.0 




(4.3) 


(4.4) 


(4.1) 


(4.2) 


(4.8) 


Speech/language impairments 


2.2 


1.2 


1.8 


1.5 


1.8 




(1.7) 


(1.7) 


(1.7) 


(1.7) 


(1.6) 


Mental retardation 


1.0 


0.4 


2.0 


0.6 


0.7 




(0.9) 


(0.9) 


(0.7) 


(0.9) 


(1.2) 


Emotional disturbance 


1.1 


0.2 


1.4 


0.4 


0.7 




(0.7) 


(0.8) 


(0.6) 


(0.8) 


(0.8) 


Multiple disabilities 


0.3 


0.1 


0.3 


0.2 


0.2 




(0.2) 


(0.2) 


(0.2) 


(0.2) 


(0.2) 


Hearing impairments 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 




(0.1) 


(0.1) 


(0.1) 


(0.1) 


(0.1) 


Orthopedic impairments 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 




(0.1) 


(0.1) 


(0.1) 


(0.1) 


(0.1) 


Other health impairments 


0.8 


0.2 


0.7 


0.3 


0.8 




(0.7) 


(0.7) 


(0.7) 


(0.8) 


(0.5) 


Visual impairments 


♦ 


♦ 


♦ 


♦ 


♦ 


Autism 


0.2 


0.3 


0.2 


0.1 


0.2 




(0.2) 


(0.2) 


(0.2) 


(0.2) 


(0.2) 


Deaf-blindness 


♦ 


♦ 


♦ 


♦ 


♦ 


Traumatic brain injury 


♦ 


♦ 


♦ 


♦ 


♦ 


Developmental delay 


0.4 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 




(0.1) 


(0.1) 


(0.1) 


(0.1) 


(0.1) 


All disabilities 


13.8 

(9.0) 


4.5 

(9.3) 


12.4 

(8.5) 


8.2 

(9.2) 


8.7 

(9.7) 



Sources: U.S. Department of Education, Office of Special Education Programs, Data Analysis System (DANS), OMB 
#1820-0043: “Children with Disabilities Receiving Special Education Under Part B of the Individuals with Disabilities 
Education Act,” 2003. Data updated as of July 31, 2004. Also tables l-12a-e in vol. 2 of this report. These data are for the 50 
states and the District of Columbia (including BIA schools). 

U.S. Bureau of the Census. Population data for 2003 accessed October 2004 from http://www.census.gov/ 
popest/data/states/files/STCH-6R.CSV. 

Percentage of the population also can be referred to as the risk index. It was calculated by dividing the number of students 
with the disability in the racial/ethnic group by the total number of students in the racial/ethnic group in the population. The 
result was multiplied by 100 to produce a percentage. 
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• The percentage of the population receiving special education and related services varies by 
race/ethnicity. In 2003, the percentage receiving special education (i.e., risk index) was 
largest for American Indian/Alaska Native students (13.8 percent), followed by black (12.4 
percent), white (8.7 percent), Hispanic (8.2 percent) and Asian/Pacific Islander (4.5 percent) 
students. 



*’The risk index for all other racial/ethnic groups combined is presented, in parentheses, below the risk index for the 
racial/ethnic group. The risk index for all other racial/ethnic groups combined was calculated by dividing the number of 6- 
through 21-year-old students with the respective disability in all the other racial/ethnic groups combined by the total U.S. 
population of same-age students in all the other racial/ethnic groups combined. That result was multiplied by 100 to 
produce a percentage. 

♦ Risk index and risk index for all other racial/ethnic groups combined are <0.05. 
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For each racial/ethnic group, how does the proportion of students receiving special education and 
related services compare to the proportion of all other students combined? 



Risk ratios compare the proportion of a particular racial/ethnic group served under Part B to the 
proportion so served among the other racial/ethnic groups combined. For example, in the table below, the 
risk ratio of 3.0 for black students with mental retardation indicates that black students are three times as 
likely to receive services for mental retardation under IDEA Part B as are their age peers from the other 
raciaPethnic groups combined. 

Table 1-9. Risk ratios for students ages 6 through 21 receiving special education and related 
services, by race/ethnicity and disability category: Fall 2003“ 



Disability 


American 

Indian/ 

Alaska 

Native 


Asian/ 

Pacific 

Islander 


Black 

(not 

Flispanic) 


Flispanic 


White 

(not 

Flispanic) 


Specific learning disabilities 


1.8 


0.4 


1.4 


1.1 


0.8 


Speech/language impairments 


1.3 


0.7 


1.1 


0.9 


1.1 


Mental retardation 


1.2 


0.5 


3.0 


0.7 


0.6 


Emotional disturbance 


1.5 


0.3 


2.3 


0.5 


0.8 


Multiple disabilities 


1.4 


0.6 


1.4 


0.7 


1.0 


Flearing impairments 


1.3 


1.2 


1.1 


1.2 


0.8 


Orthopedic impairments 


0.9 


0.8 


1.0 


1.0 


1.1 


Other health impairments 


1.2 


0.4 


1.1 


0.4 


1.6 


Visual impairments 


1.3 


1.0 


1.2 


0.9 


0.9 


Autism 


0.7 


1.2 


1.1 


0.5 


1.3 


Deaf-blindness 


2.5 


1.2 


0.9 


1.0 


0.9 


Traumatic brain injury 


1.4 


0.6 


1.2 


0.6 


1.2 


Developmental delay 


3.6 


0.6 


1.6 


0.5 


1.0 


All disabilities 


1.5 


0.5 


1.5 


0.9 


0.9 



Sources: U.S. Department of Education, Office of Special Education Programs, Data Analysis System (DANS), OMB 
#1820-0043: “Children with Disabilities Receiving Special Education Under Part B of the Individuals with Disabilities Education 
Act,” 2003. Data updated as of July 31, 2004. Also tables 1-16 and C-8 in vol. 2 of this report. These data are for the 50 states and 
the District of Columbia (including BIA schools). 

U.S. Bureau of the Census. Population data for 2003 accessed October 2004 from http://www.census.gov/ 
popest/data/states/files/STCH-6R.CSV. 

“Risk ratios were calculated by dividing the risk index for the racial/ethnic group by the risk index for all other racial/ethnic 
groups combined and rounding the result to one decimal place. See table 1-8. 



• In 2003, black and American Indian/Alaska Native students were more likely to be served 
under Part B than all other racial/ethnic groups combined (1.5 times more likely); 
Asian/Pacific Islander, Flispanic and white students were less likely to be served under Part B 
than all other racial/ethnic groups combined (0.5, 0.9 and 0.9, respectively). 
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• American Indian/Alaska Native students were 1.8 times more likely to receive special 
education and related services for specific learning disabilities and 3.6 times more likely to 
receive special education and related services for developmental delay than all other 
racial/ethnic groups combined. 

• Asian/Pacific Islander students were 1 .2 times more likely to receive special education and 
related services for hearing impairments, autism and deaf-blindness than all other 
racial/ethnic groups combined. 

• Black students were 3.0 times more likely to receive special education and related services 
for mental retardation and 2.3 times more likely to receive special education and related 
services for emotional disturbance than all other racial/ethnic groups combined. 

• Hispanic students were 1 .2 times more likely to receive special education and related services 
for hearing impairments and 1.1 times more likely to receive special education and related 
services for specific learning disabilities than all other racial/ethnic groups combined. 

• White (not Hispanic) students were 1.6 times more likely to receive special education and 
related services for other health impairments than all other racial/ethnic groups combined. 
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Declassification of Elementary Students From Special Education 

What percentage of elementary students in each disability category are declassified from special 
education ? 

Figure 1-15. Percentage of elementary students declassified from special education, by disability 
category: December 1999-June 2002“ 




Percentage 



Sources: SEELS Waves 1 and 2 Parent Interviews, 2000 and 2002 and Waves 1 and 2 School Program Questionnaires, 2001 and 
2002 . 

“Displayed results were collected from 7,123 students who had valid and complete data for instruments and time period specified. 
The nationwide sample initially comprised 1 1,000 students ages 6-12 who had lEPs as of Dec. 1, 1999 (the date by which states 
were required to report to OSEP the number of students receiving special education and related services in school year 1999- 
2000). 



• At its start, the Special Education Elementary Eongitudinal Study (SEEES) included more 
than 1 1,000 special education students nationwide who were ages 6 through 12 as of Dec. 1, 
1999, and in the first grade or beyond. By the end of the 2001-02 school year, about one in 
every six of those students with disabilities was reported as no longer receiving special 
education services. Figure 1-15 shows the percentage of those declassifications by disability 
category. 

• Among students with speech or language impairments as their primary disability category, 
the declassification ratio is dramatically higher than the rest, at about one in every three 
students (34 percent). 
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For what reasons are students declassified from special education and their services discontinued? 



Table 1-10. Parent-reported reasons for students’ discontinuation of special education services: 
2002 



Services discontinued because . . . Percent 



Student no longer needs special education services 82 

Other reason (which may or may not involve service need): 

School does not have program needed 7 

Child is home schooled by parent 3 

Parent does not want child in program 3 

Child does not want to be in program 2 

Child changed schools and did not request or 2 

identify need for special education services 

Source: SEELS Wave 2 Parent Interview, 2002. 

Displayed results were collected from 453 respondents. 



• According to their parents, 82 percent of students had their special education services 
discontinued in 2002 because the need for such services no longer existed. For the remainder, 
however, the services were discontinued for more personal or circumstantial reasons — 
reasons that may or may not reflect “need.” 
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School-Age Educational Environments 



To what extent are students with disabilities educated with their nondisabled peers? 

Figure 1-16. Percentage of students ages 6 through 21 with disabilities receiving education and 
related services in different environments: Fall 2003 



Separate 

environments'* 

3.9% 



Outside the reguiar 
class >60% of the 
day 
18.5% 



Outside the regular 
olass 21 -60% of the 
day 
27.7% 




Outside the reguiar 
class <21% of the 
day 
49.9% 



Source: U.S. Department of Education, Office of Special Education Programs, Data Analysis System (DANS), OMB 
#1820-0517: “Part B, Individuals with Disabilities Education Act, Implementation of FAPE Requirements,” 2003. Data updated 
as of July 31, 2004. Also table 2-2 in vol. 2 of this report. These data are for the 50 states. District of Columbia, BIA schools and 
four outlying areas. Puerto Rico did not submit 2003 data on educational environments. 

■“Separate environments include public and private residential facilities, public and private separate schools and 
homebound/hospital environments. 



• In 2003, 96 percent of students with disabilities were educated in regular school buildings. 
However, the time they spent in regular classrooms varied. 

• Almost half of all students with disabilities (49.9 percent) were educated for most of their 
school day in the regular classroom; that is, they were outside the regular classroom for less 
than 21 percent of the school day. 
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How have the educational environments of students with disabilities changed over time? 

Figure 1-17. Percentage of students ages 6 through 21 with disabilities receiving special education 
and related services in different environments: Fall 1993 through fall 2003 




30 \ 



20 \ 





10 H 



0 



^ ^ \1/ w sx/ 

/IN 7K 7^ ^ 



1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 

Year 



^ 



1999 2000 2001 



JK 



2002 2003 



-♦-Outside the regular class <21% of the day 
-■-Outside the regular class from 21 through 60% of the day 
-A- Outside the regular class >60% of the day 
^1^ Separate environments® 



Source: U.S. Department of Education, Office of Special Education Programs, Data Analysis System (DANS), OMB 
#1820-0517: “Part B, Individuals with Disabilities Education Act, Implementation of FAPE Requirements,” 1993-2003. Data 
updated as of July 31, 2004. Also table 2-5 in vol. 2 of this report. These data are for the 50 states. District of Columbia, BIA 
schools and four outlying areas. Puerto Rico did not submit 2003 data on educational environments. 

■“Separate environments include public and private residential facilities, public and private separate schools and 
homebound/hospital environments. 



• The percentage of students with disabilities educated in regular classes for most of their 
school day (that is, those who were outside the regular classroom for less than 21 percent of 
the school day) has increased from 43.4 percent in 1993 to 49.9 percent in 2003. 

• The percentages of students with disabilities educated in separate environments and outside 
the regular classroom from 21 percent through 60 percent of their school day remained fairly 
constant over the period. 
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How do educational environments differ by age group ? 

Figure 1-18. Percentage of students ages 6 through 21 with disabilities receiving special education 
and related services in different environments, hy age group: Fall 2003 




Outside the regular Outside the regular Outside the regular Separate environments 
class <21 % of the class 21 % -60% of the class > 60% of the 
school day school day school day 



Environment 

FI 6 through 11 § 12 through 17 | 18 through 21 



Source: U.S. Department of Education, Office of Special Education Programs, Data Analysis System (DANS), OMB 
#1820-0517: “Part B, Individuals with Disabilities Education Act, Implementation of FAPE Requirements,” 2003. Data updated 
as of July 31, 2004. Also table 2-4 in vol. 2 of this report. These data are for the 50 states. District of Columbia, BIA schools and 
four outlying areas. Puerto Rico did not submit 2003 data on educational environments. 

■“Separate environments include public and private residential facilities, public and private separate schools and 
homebound/hospital environments. 



• In 2003, for each age group, the largest proportion of students with disabilities was educated 
in a regular classroom for most of the school day; that is, they were outside the regular 
classroom less than 21 percent of the school day. 

• Older students were less likely than younger students to be educated in the regular classroom 
for most of the school day. The oldest students served under IDEA, ages 1 8 through 2 1 , were 
more likely than younger students to be educated in separate environments and outside the 
regular classroom more than 60 percent of the school day. 
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How do educational environments differ by disability category? 

Table 1-11. Percentage of students ages 6 through 21 with disabilities receiving special education 
and related services in different environments, by disability category: Fall 2003 



Time outside the regular class 

<2 1 percent 2 1 -60 percent >60 percent Separate 

Disabilities of the day of the day of the day environments^ 



Percent 



Specific learning disabilities 


48.8 


37.3 


13.0 


0.9 


Speech/language impairments 


88.2 


6.8 


4.6 


0.4 


Mental retardation 


11.7 


30.2 


51.8 


6.3 


Emotional disturbance 


30.3 


22.6 


30.2 


16.9 


Multiple disabilities 


12.1 


17.2 


45.8 


24.9 


Hearing impairments 


44.9 


19.2 


22.2 


13.7 


Orthopedic impairments 


46.7 


20.9 


26.2 


6.2 


Other health impairments 


51.1 


30.5 


15.0 


3.5 


Visual impairments 


54.6 


16.9 


15.6 


12.8 


Autism 


26.8 


17.7 


43.9 


11.6 


Deaf-blindness 


22.2 


13.9 


33.6 


30.3 


Traumatic brain injury 


34.6 


29.9 


27.1 


8.4 


Developmental delay 


51.2 


28.2 


18.6 


2.0 


All disabilities 


49.9 


27.7 


18.5 


3.9 



Source: U.S. Department of Education, Office of Special Education Programs, Data Analysis System (DANS), OMB 
#1820-0517: “Part B, Individuals with Disabilities Education Act, Implementation of FAPE Requirements,” 2003. Data updated 
as of July 31, 2004. Also table 2-2 in vol. 2 of this report. These data are for the 50 states. District of Columbia, BIA schools and 
four outlying areas. Puerto Rico did not submit 2003 data on educational environments. 

■“Separate environments include public and private residential facilities, public and private separate schools and 
homebound/hospital environments. 



• The percentage of students with disabilities receiving special education in each environment 
varied by disability category: 

Students with speech or language impairments were more likely than students with other 
disabilities to be educated in regular classes for most of the school day. That is, they were 
more likely than other students with disabilities to be outside the regular classroom less 
than 21 percent of the school day (88.2 percent). Students with speech or language 
impairments were least likely to be educated outside the regular classroom for more than 
60 percent of the school day (4.6 percent) or in separate environments (0.4 percent). 

Students with either mental retardation or multiple disabilities were the least likely to be 
educated in regular classes for most of the school day. That is, they were less likely than 
other students with disabilities to be outside the regular classroom less than 21 percent of 
the school day (1 1.7 percent and 12.1 percent, respectively). 
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Students with specific learning disabilities were more likely than students with other 
disabilities to be educated outside the regular classroom for from 21 through 60 percent 
of the school day (37.3 percent). More than 30 percent of students with other health 
impairments or mental retardation were also educated in this environment. 

Students with mental retardation were more likely than students with other disabilities to 
be educated outside the regular classroom for more than 60 percent of the school day 
(51.8 percent). Students with either multiple disabilities or autism also were more likely 
to be educated in this environment (45.8 percent and 43.9 percent, respectively). 

Students with either deaf-blindness or multiple disabilities were more likely than other 
students with disabilities to be educated in separate environments (30.3 percent and 24.9 
percent, respectively). 



To what extent are students with disabilities of different racial/ethnic groups educated with their peers 
without disabilities? 

Figure 1-19. Percentage of students ages 6 through 21 with disabilities receiving special education 
and related services in different environments, by race/ethnicity: Fall 2003 




n <21% of the day outside the regular classroom g 21-60% of the day outside the regular classroom 
I >60% of the day outside the regular classroom Q Separate environments® 



Source: U.S. Department of Education, Office of Special Education Programs, Data Analysis System (DANS), OMB 
#1820-0517: “Part B, Individuals with Disabilities Education Act, Implementation of FAPE Requirements,” 2003. Data updated 
as of July 3 1 , 2004. Also tables 2-2n through 2-2r in vol. 2 of this report. These data are for the 50 states. District of Columbia, 
BIA schools and four outlying areas. Puerto Rico did not submit 2003 data on educational environments. 

■“Separate environments include public and private residential facilities, public and private separate schools and 
homebound/hospital environments. 
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• In 2003, for all racial/ethnic groups, the largest percentage of students with disabilities were 
educated in the regular classroom for most of the school day (that is, outside the regular 
classroom less than 21 percent of the day). However, the percentage of students in this 
environment varied for different racial/ethnic groups. 

• Compared to students with disabilities from other racial/ethnic groups, black students with 
disabilities were the least likely to be educated in the regular classroom for most of the school 
day (38.6 percent). White students with disabilities were the most likely to be educated in the 
regular classroom for most of the school day (54.7 percent). 

• Black students with disabilities were more likely than students with disabilities from other 
racial/ ethnic groups to be educated outside the regular classroom more than 60 percent of the 
day (28.1 percent). They were also more likely to be educated in separate environments (5.2 
percent). 
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Trends in School Exiting and Transition 

How have the graduation and dropout rates changed over time for students with disabilities?^ 

Figure 1-20. Students ages 14 and older with disabilities who exited school with a regular diploma 
or dropped out“: 1993-94'’ through 2002-03'’ 



60 n 




10 H 



0 -I 1 1 1 1 1 1 , 1 1 
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Year 



Regular diploma 



- Dropout 



Source: U.S. Department of Education, Office of Special Education Programs, Data Analysis System (DANS), OMB 
#1820-052 1 : “Children with Disabilities Exiting Special Education,” 2002-03. Data updated as of July 3 1 , 2004. Also table 4-3 in 
vol. 2 of this report. These data are for the 50 states. District of Columbia, BIA schools, Puerto Rico and the outlying areas. The 
data for 2000-01 were revised since the 26th Annual Report to Congress on the Implementation of IDEA: One state revised its 
exiting count for 2000-01 . 

■‘The percentage of students with disabilities who exit school with a regular high school diploma and the percentage who exit 
school by dropping out are performance indicators used by OSEP to measure progress in improving results for students with 
disabilities. The appropriate method for calculating graduation and dropout rates depends on the question to be answered and is 
limited by the data available. For reporting under the Government Performance and Results Act (GPRA), OSEP calculates the 
graduation rate by dividing the number of students ages 14 and older who graduated with a regular high school diploma by the 
number of students in the same age group who are known to have left school (i.e., graduated with a regular high school diploma, 
received a certificate of completion, reached maximum age for services, died, moved and are not known to be continuing in an 
education program or dropped out). The dropout rate is calculated in the same manner, but with the number of dropouts in the 
numerator. For the purpose of calculating dropout rates, OSEP counts moved, not known to be continuing as dropouts. Moved, 
not known to be continuing is defined as the total who moved out of the catchment area and are not known to be continuing in 
another educational program. 

'’This is a cumulative 12-month reporting period. 



^ The graduation and dropout rates used in this report are not comparable to the graduation and dropout rates typically used for 
regular education. The calculation of these rates is quite different. These rates are sometimes referred to as leaver rates. 
Regular education, on the other hand, more often uses a cohort graduation rate (i.e., percent of 9th graders graduating within 
four years). 
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• In 2002-03, a total of 5 1 .9 percent of the students ages 14 and older with disabilities exited 
school with a regular high school diploma, and 33.6 percent exited school by dropping out 
(percentages calculated based on data in table 4-3 in vol. 2). 

• From 1993-94 through 2002-03, the percentage of students with disabilities exiting school 
with a regular high school diploma increased from 43.5 percent to 51.9 percent. 

• From 1993-94 through 2002-03, the percentage of students with disabilities exiting school by 
dropping out decreased from 45. 1 percent to 33.6 percent. 

• The change in the graduation rate from 2000-0 1 to 200 1 -02 was the largest single-year 
increase (3.4 percentage points) during this period (from 47.7 percent to 51.1 percent). 

• The change in the dropout rate from 2001-02 to 2002-03 represents the largest single-year 
decrease (4.0 percentage points) during this period (from 37.6 percent to 33.6 percent). 
Twenty states reduced their dropout rate by at least 4.0 percentage points during this time 
period. The decline in the dropout rate from 2000-01 to 2001-02 was also notable (3.3 
percentage points). Twenty-four states reduced their dropout rate by at least 3.3 percentage 
points during that time period (see table 3-4 in vol. 1). 
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How has the graduation rate changed over time for students with different disabilities?' 



Table 1-12. Students ages 14 and older with disabilities who graduated with a regular diploma: 
1993-94“ through 2002-03“ 





1993- 


1994- 


1995- 


1999- 


1997- 


1998- 


1999- 


2000 - 


2001 - 


2002 - 


Disability 


94 


95 


96 


96 


98 


99 b 


2000 


01 


02 


03 


Percent 


Specific learning 






















disabilities 


49.1 


47.7 


48.2 


48.8 


51.0 


51.9 


51.6 


53.7 


56.9 


57.4 


Speech/language 






















impairments 


42.9 


41.7 


42.2 


44.8 


48.1 


51.2 


53.2 


52.7 


55.7 


59.2 


Mental retardation 


35.0 


33.8 


34.0 


33.0 


34.3 


36.0 


34.4 


35.0 


37.8 


36.9 


Emotional disturbance 


27.0 


26.0 


25.1 


25.9 


27.4 


29.2 


28.6 


29.1 


32.1 


35.4 


Multiple disabilities 


36.1 


31.4 


35.3 


35.4 


39.0 


41.0 


42.3 


41.5 


45.2 


45.3 


Flearing impairments 


61.9 


58.2 


58.8 


61.8 


62.3 


60.9 


61.4 


60.4 


66.9 


66.5 


Orthopedic impairments 


56.7 


54.1 


53.6 


54.9 


57.9 


53.9 


51.5 


57.4 


56.4 


56.5 


Other health 






















impairments 


54.6 


52.6 


53.0 


53.1 


56.8 


55.0 


56.5 


56.2 


59.2 


59.0 


Visual impairments 


63.5 


63.7 


65.0 


64.3 


65.1 


67.6 


66.4 


62.9 


70.8 


68.5 


Autism 


33.7 


35.5 


36.4 


35.9 


38.7 


40.5 


40.8 


42.0 


51.1 


50.5 


Deaf-blindness'* 


34.7 


30.0 


39.5 


39.4 


67.7 


48.3 


37.4 


41.5 


49.1 


53.8 


Traumatic brain injury 


54.6 


51.7 


54.0 


57.3 


58.2 


60.6 


56.8 


57.4 


64.4 


63.4 


All disabilities 


43.5 


42.1 


42.4 


43.0 


45.3 


46.5 


46.1 


47.7 


51.1 


51.9 



Source: U.S. Department of Education, Office of Special Education Programs, Data Analysis System (DANS), OMB 
#1820-0521: “Children with Disabilities Exiting Special Education,” 2002-03. Data updated as of July 31, 2004. Also tables 4-1 
through 4-11 in vol. 2 of this report. These data are for the 50 states. District of Columbia, BIA schools, Puerto Rico and the 
outlying areas. The data for 2000-01 were revised since the 26th Annual Report to Congress on the Implementation of IDEA: One 
state revised its exiting count for 2000-0 1 . 

“This is a cumulative 12-month reporting period. 

'’Two large states appear to have underreported dropouts in 1998-99. As a result, the graduation rate is somewhat inflated that 
year. 

“See note on figure 1-20 as to how this percentage was calculated. 

‘'Percentages are based on fewer than 200 students exiting school. 



• From 1993-94 through 2002-03, there was little change in the relative standing of the 
graduation rates for the various disability categories. 

Students with visual impairments and students with hearing impairments consistently had 
the highest graduation rates. 

Students with emotional disturbance consistently had the lowest graduation rate. 

Since 1995-96, students with mental retardation have consistently had the second lowest 
graduation rate. 



See footnote 7 on page 49. 
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• From 1993-94 through 2002-03, the graduation rate improved for students in almost all 
disability categories. 

The largest gains were made by students with deaf-blindness or autism. Notable gains 
were also made by students with speech/language impairments or multiple disabilities. 



How has the dropout rate changed over time for students with different disabilities?^ 

Table 1-13. Students ages 14 and older with disabilities who dropped out of school: 1993-94“ 
through 2002-03“ 





1993- 


1994- 


1995- 


1996- 


1997- 


1998- 


1999- 


2000 - 


2001 - 


2002 - 


Disability 


94 


95 


96 


97 


98 


99 b 


2000 


01 


02 


03 


Percent 


Specific learning 
disabilities 


43.1 


44.7 


44.4 


43.4 


41.3 


40.2 


39.9 


38.6 


35.4 


31.6 


Speecb/language 

impairments 


49.3 


51.4 


50.4 


48.0 


44.5 


40.9 


39.4 


39.3 


35.8 


31.2 


Mental retardation 


35.4 


37.9 


38.0 


38.2 


36.3 


34.9 


35.7 


34.2 


31.2 


28.6 


Emotional disturbance 


67.8 


69.2 


69.9 


69.2 


67.2 


65.5 


65.2 


64.9 


61.2 


55.9 


Multiple disabilities 


24.6 


35.1 


27.4 


27.7 


26.3 


28.1 


25.8 


26.7 


25.9 


24.2 


Hearing impairments 


24.3 


28.0 


28.3 


25.6 


23.5 


24.8 


23.7 


24.4 


21.0 


19.0 


Ortbopedic impairments 
Other bealtb 


25.1 


27.9 


28.9 


27.3 


24.3 


27.4 


30.4 


26.9 


24.3 


22.2 


impairments 


37.4 


38.1 


36.8 


37.8 


34.9 


36.3 


35.1 


36.1 


32.7 


29.5 


Visual impairments 


24.5 


24.4 


22.3 


21.4 


21.7 


20.6 


20.3 


23.0 


17.8 


15.4 


Autism 


25.9 


29.5 


23.8 


24.0 


19.2 


22.8 


23.7 


20.6 


17.6 


15.5 


Deaf-blindness'* 


24.5 


25.5 


12.8 


27.3 


11.8 


25.0 


27.0 


23.1 


27.3 


26.5 


Traumatic brain injury 


28.2 


32.9 


30.7 


29.6 


26.1 


27.2 


28.8 


28.6 


24.6 


22.9 


All disabilities 


45.1 


47.0 


46.8 


45.9 


43.7 


42.3 


42.1 


40.9 


37.6 


33.6 



Source: U.S. Department of Education, Office of Special Education Programs, Data Analysis System (DANS), OMB 
#1820-0521: “Children with Disabilities Exiting Special Education,” 2002-03. Data updated as of July 31, 2004. Also tables 4-1 
through 4-11 in vol. 2 of this report. These data are for the 50 states. District of Columbia, BIA schools, Puerto Rico and the 
outlying areas. The data for 2000-01 were revised since the 26th Annual Report to Congress on the Implementation of IDEA: One 
state revised its exiting count for 2000-0 1 . 

“This is a cumulative 12-month reporting period. 

'’Two large states appear to have underreported the number of dropouts in 1998-99. As a result, the dropout rate is somewhat 
understated for that year. 

“See note on figure 1-20 as to how this percentage was calculated. 

‘'Percentages are based on fewer than 200 students exiting school. 



^ See footnote 7 on page 49. 
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• From 1993-94 through 2002-01, there was little change in the relative standing of the dropout 
rates for the various disability categories. 

Students with autism moved from the middle of the distribution to having the second 
lowest dropout rate. 

Students with visual impairments and students with hearing impairments were 
consistently among the students with the lowest dropout rate. 

Students with emotional disturbance consistently had the highest dropout rates. In every 
year, the dropout rate for students with emotional disturbance was substantially higher 
than the dropout rate for the next highest disability category. 

• From 1993-94 through 2002-03, the dropout rate declined for students in most disability 
categories. 

The improvement was most notable for students with speech/language impairments, 
visual impairments, specific learning disabilities and autism. 

The dropout rate increased slightly for students with deaf-blindness. 



How do graduation and dropout rates vary for students with disabilities in different racial/ethnic groups? 

Table 1-14. Students ages 14 and older with disabilities who graduated or dropped out, by 
race/ethnicity: 2002-03“ 



Race/ethnicity 


Graduated with a regular 
diploma 


Dropped out 


Number 


Percentage 


Number 


Percentage’’ 


American Indian/ Alaska Native 


2,496 


43.3 


2,791 


48.4 


Asian/Pacific Islander 


3,875 


63.6 


1,481 


24.3 


Black (not Flispanic) 


28,456 


36.2 


32,772 


41.7 


Hispanic 


21,995 


44.2 


19,331 


38.9 


White (not Hispanic) 


137,588 


59.1 


69,562 


29.9 



Source: U.S. Department of Education, Office of Special Education Programs, Data Analysis System (DANS), OMB 
#1820-052 1 : “Children with Disabilities Exiting Special Education,” 2002-03. Data updated as of July 3 1 , 2004. Also tables 
4-lm through 4-lq in vol. 2 of this report.These data are for the 50 states. District of Columbia, BIA schools, Puerto Rico and the 
outlying areas. 

“This is a cumulative 12-month reporting period. 

'’See note on figure 1-20 as to how this percentage was calculated. 



• In 2002-03, the graduation rate was highest for Asian/Pacific Islander (63.6 percent) and 
white (59.1 percent) students with disabilities. The graduation rate for all students with 
disabilities was 51.9 percent (see table 1-12). 

• The graduation rate was lowest for black students with disabilities (36.2 percent). 
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• The dropout rate was lowest for Asian/Pacific Islander (24.3 percent) and white (29.9 
percent) students with disabilities. The dropout rate for all students with disabilities was 33.6 
percent (see table 1-3). 

• The dropout rate was highest for American Indian/Alaska Native students with disabilities 
(48.4 percent). 

• Black (41.7 percent) and Hispanic (38.9 percent) students with disabilities had the second and 
third highest dropout rates. 



Characteristics and Transition Activities of Secondary Students with Emotional 
Disturbance 

Among the multitude of data that emerged from the National Longitudinal Transition Study 
(NLTS) of youths with disabilities served under IDEA, Part B, conducted in the early 1 990s, were 
findings that students with emotional disturbance demonstrated generally poor social adjustment and 
criminal justice system involvement. Subsequently, there were adjustments to policies and intervention 
routines designed to improve these students’ prospects for a successful transition to adulthood. Several 
years later, data emerged from the NLTS2 follow-up study of students with disabilities as they prepared 
to transition from high school; one early examination of data focused on students with emotional 
disturbance. The next several exhibits highlight some of these findings, including certain characteristics 
of these teens, as well as some of their post-high school transition activities and goals. 
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